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NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska  has  no  sublime  scenery.  No  lake,  cliff,  cave  or  cataract. 
Still  less  can  it  boast  of  glacier,  avalanche,  geyser  or  volcano,  ruins 
or  other  antiquities.  It  stretches  four  hundred  miles  up  the  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Yet  that  slope  is  not  rocky,  and  nowhere 
appears  mountainous  to  the  eye.  The  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone 
were  once  here,  but  they  have  been  carried  away  into  Montana  by 
the  omnipotence  of  Congress .  Long  regarded  as  a  mysterious  Sahara, 
it  has  now  lost  even  that  gloomy  attraction.  Foiiy  of  its  pioneers 
were  scalped  in  1864 ;  but  to  save  the  Indians  from  extinction  has 
ever  since  been  harder  than  it  ever  had  been  to  kill  them.  Elk, 
antelope  and  buffalo  long  crowded  its  prairies,  but  this  glory  is  fast 
fading  away. 

An  eloquent  writer,  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  1858, 
When  there  was  scarcely  one  Nebraska  hamlet  forty  miles  west  of  the 
Missouri,  treated  of  the  United  States  as  having  “  already  reached 
their  western  inland  frontier,”  and  the  “  westward  stream  of  emigra¬ 
tion  as  there  dammed  up,”  so  that  it  must  “  fork  northward  or  south¬ 
ward — towards  Canada  or  N ew  Mexico .  The  prairie  table  lands  which 
lie  back  of  the  Missouri  bluffs”  were  declared  “not  capable  of  much 
cultivation.”  “Periodical  inundations”  were  said  “to  render  per¬ 
manent  improvements  impracticable  in  the  Platte  River  bottom.” 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1873,  by  G.  S.  Harius,  in  the  office  of 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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Nebraska,*  ^accordingly,  was  described  as  a  “  shore  at  the  termination 
/  of  aVast  Apean-desert,  nearly  one  thousand  miles  in  breadth,  and 
7  'iijteVpdsing  ^nal '-barrier  to  the  establishment  of  large  communities — 
agricultural',  ni£rMntile,  or  even  pastoral.” 

Thv.sc  doctrines  were  orthodox  fifteen  years  ago,  but  myriads  now 
.  •  pronqiinee  i^jeforiyska  worthy  to  be  sought,  as  the  best  of  new  homes, 
by'^yery  r.n^ii  Who  leaves  his  old  one.  The  object  of  the  following 
article  is  to  prove  this  assertion  true,  from  the  history  of  American 
settlements,  from  the  objectives  of  Western  migration,  from  the 
courses  of  Railroad  lines,  from  the  Nebraska  soil  and  climate,  from 
the  progress  already  made,  from  sectional  diversities  of  industry,  as 
well  as  from  the  situation  and  nature  of  markets. 

The  statistics,  with  which  my  paper  bristles,  have  cost  me  labor  in 
gleaning,  and  will  be  as  hard  for  some  to  peruse  as  for  me  to  procure. 
Too  many  readers  are  twin  brothers  of  that  Turkish  Emir,  who.  in 
answer  to  Layard’s  inquiries,  wrote  :  “The  thing  you  ask  me  is  both 
difficult  and  useless.  Although  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in  this  place, 
I  have  neither  counted  the  houses  nor  inquired  into  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  and  as  to  what  one  person  loads  on  his  mules,  and  the 
other  stows  away  in  his  ship,  that  is  no  business  of  mine.  But  above 
all  is  Heaven!  God  only  knows  what  dirt  and  confusion  the 
infidel  may  have  eaten  before  the  coming  of  the  Sword  of  Islam. 
Oh  !  my  lamb !  seek  not  after  the  things  which  concern  thee  not.” 

For  such  anti-political-economists  this  paper  is  not  intended,  but 
for  progressive,  calculating  men,  who  love  nothing  so  well  as  the  logic 
of  facts  and  figures,  to  prove  how  they  can  better  their  condition. 

THE  AMERICAN  ZONE  OF  POPULATION. 

The  United  States  embrace  more  than  twenty-three  degrees  or 
latitude  The  most  northern  point  in  Maine  is  47°  32^,  the  most 
southern  in  Florida  is  24°  30^.  Dense  and  westward-spreading 
population,  however,  has  hitherto  chosen  a  central  belt,  no  more  than 
five  or  six  degrees  in  width  from  north  to  south,  and  those  nearly  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  latitudinal  length  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which 
lies  between  36°  56^  and  42°  30^. 

Within  those  latitudes  there  lie  eleven  States  and  three  territories, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  more  than  fourteen  millions.  With¬ 
in  the  same  limits  we  find  more  than  half  the  area,  or  at  least  the 
population,  of  ten  other  States,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  1870, 
numbered  more  than  thirteen  millions.  Among  our  fourteen  cities 
which  have  a  census  of  over  100,000,  New  Orleans  alone  is  far  from 
the  Illinois  latitude,  and  only  two  others  are  so  among  the  twenty- 
five  cities  having  each  a  census  of  over  50  000. 
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Table  showing  Population  and  other  statistics  of  States  lying  wholly 
or  mainly  as  to  the  “ larger  half  ”  of  their  area ,  or  at  least  inhabit - 
ants,  in  the  latitude  of  Illinois. 

STATES  WHOLLY  IN  THE  LATITUDE  OF  ILLINOIS — 1870. 


Rhode  Isl. . 
Connecticut 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylva’a 
Delaware  . . 
Maryland . . 

Ohio  .  . 

Indiana  ... . 
Illinois  . 
Kansas  .... 
W.Virginia 
Dist.  of  Col. 
Colorado 
Utah . 


Total 


fc 

0 
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c  0  rt 

(- 
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'g  c  4) 

K  ** 

<+*  e 
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0, 

0 

Assessed. 

True. 

||'e 

JS  0 

Ph 

217-353 

$244, 27S  S54 

$296,965,646 

784 

311,957 

55,396 

136 

537 -454 

425  433  237 

774  631,524 

38, 144 

1.570,364 

113  639 

820 

906,096 

624,808,971 

940  976,064 

301,433 

S,745.3S4 

188.943 

1,265 

3  52I>951 

1,313,236,042 

3,808  340,112 

672 , 967 

34,702,006 

545,261 

5,113 

125,015 

64,787,223 

97,iSo,S33 

895,477 

3,010,390 

9,136 

227 

780,894 

423  834,918 

643.748,976 

774,503 

10,701,817 

83,412 

820 

2,6^5,260 

1,167,731,697 

2.235,430,300 

217.043 

8  197,865 

372,493 

3,740 

1,680.637 

663.455,044 

1,268.180  543 

882,159 

67,Soi,i44 

Hi,474 

3,529 

2,539.891 

482,809,575 

2,121,680,579 

747.212 

51,094,538 

SiS,i98 

5,904 

364  399 

92, 125,861 

188,892,014 

128,405 

129,921,395 

48,392 

1,760 

442,014 

140,538,273 

190.651,491 

39i , 198 

17,025.525 

17.091 

485 

131,700 

74,271,693 

126,873  618 

3-782 

28 ,020 

16,254 

39,864 

i7,338,ioi 

20,243,303 

258,474 

231,903 

6-599 

393 

86. 786 

12  565.842 

16,159.995 

55S.473 

95  557 

70,702 

375 

[4,019  314 

$5,747,275,331 

12,729,954  99S 

117.870.054 

334-137.865 

2,144000 

24  566 

STATES  MAINLY  IN  THE  LATITUDE  OF  ILLINOIS — 1870. 


1  A 

1 
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<1 
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U 
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J 

& 

p 
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Bushels 

Bushels 

P  K  D 

*4 

ir’° 

8  5 
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Massachus . 

1,457.351 

$1,591,983,112 

$2,132,148,741 

6,500,841,264 

409,588,133 

34,648 

',397,807 
16  462,825 

353,319 

1.138-353 

1,606 

New  York  . 

4.382.759 

1,967,001 , 185 

12,178. 462 
7,398,787 

4,470 

Virginia  . . . 

1 , 225  153 

365,439,917 

17,649,304 

*3.754 

1.490 

Kentucky  . 

1,321.011 

409  544,294 

604,318  552 

5-718,704 

50,091,006 

63  39s 

1,123 

Michigan  . . 

1,184.059 

272,242,917 

719,208,118 

16,265,773 

14,086  238 

268,010 

2  235 

Missouri ... 

1,721,295 

556,129  969 

1 , 2S4 , 922 , 897 

14,315,926 

66,034,075 
68  935  065 

222 , 267 

2,580 

Iowa . 

1,194,020 

302  515,418 

717  644,750 

29,435,692 
2.125  086 

204.057 

3,160 

Nebraska . . 

I 22 , 993 

54,584,616 

69,277,483 

4.736  710 

30.748 

82s 

Nevada  .... 

42,491 

560,247 

25- 740,973 
269,644,068 

31 ,134,012 

228.866 

9  660 

18.801 

593 

California. 

638,767  017 

16,676,702 

1,221 ,222 

209.831 

1,013 

Total  .... 

13,211,389 

$5,814,826,469 

13,105.750  967 

104,378,646 

240,623,912 

2524,538 

19,008 

Tot.  for  U.S 
Wholly  or 
mainly  in 

38,558.371 

$14,178,986,732 

29,975.781,310 

287,745,626 

760  944.549 

5  566,546 

60,853 

lat.  of  Ills. 

27,230,703 

|ii,S62,ioi,8oo 

25.835,705,965 

222,248,700 

574  76i.777 

4,668,538 

43,664 

Wh’lyow/  ot 
Illinois  lat 

11,327,668 

$2,616,884,932 

$4,140,075,345 

55,496,926 

186,182,772 

898,008 

17,18s 

No  States  outside  tfye  Illinois  belt  raise  much  wheat  except  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
and  no  one  yields  as  much  as  twenty  millions  of  corn,  except  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and 

Texas. 

Wisconsin  (364,499).  Minnesota  (160697),  and  Texas  (62,411),  are  the  only  States 
wholly  north  or  south  of  Illinois  into  which  there  has  ever  been  much  immigration,  either 
from  the  United  States  or  from  foreign  countries. 
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It  is  hence  clear  that  of  the  American  people,  who  in  1870  showed 
a  census  of  thirty-eight  and  a  half  millions,  about  two-thirds,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  immigrants,  lived  neither  south  nor  north  of  Illinois, 
and  were  scattered  through  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  latitude 
of  the  Union — a  belt  three  thousand  miles  long,  but  scarcely  four 
hundred  wide,  and  that  in  a  country  so  latitudinarian  that  it  is  said 
to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  “Aurora  Borealis,”  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

This  choice  of  central  position  was  not  made  by  the  first  discoverers, 
to  whom  all  the  New  World  was  alike  open.  Canada  (1605) ,  and  Flori¬ 
da  (1566),  were  settled  before  Pennsylvania  (1682),  or  even  New  York 
(1614).  In  the  colonial  era  the  course  of  settlement  already  tended 
westward  in  central  latitudes,  but  its  movement  in/that  direction 
was  checked  by  Great  Britain.  According  to  the  King’s  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  1763,  “No  warrant  of  survey  was  to  be  granted  for  any  lands 
beyond  the  heads  or  sources  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  west  or  north-west.”  The  ground  of  this  restric¬ 
tion  was,  that  lands  so  far  west  were  deemed  “out  of  all  reach  of 
advantageous  intercourse  with  England,”  and  the  settlers  on  them 
likely  to  be  restive  under  the  British  yoke.  1772  Dr.  Franklin,  then 
an  American  agent  in  London,  Avas  asked  by  the  royal  council,  “why 
will  not  your  Middle'  State  men  migrate  north  or  south?”  His 
answer  was:  “Many  principal  persons  in  Pennsylvania  once  formed 
an  association  for  making  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  as  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  went  thither  returned  with  great  complaints 
against  the  severity  and  length  of  the  winters,  we  have  found  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  induce  removals  thither,  from  the  middle  colonies. 
As  to  Florida,  it  is,  we  are  persuaded,  morally  impossible  to  force  the 
people  of  the  middle  provinces,  between  87°  and  40°  north  latitude, 
(while  there  is  plenty  of  land  in  their  own  temperate  climate)  to 
move  to  scorching,  unwholesome  heats.  The  inhabitants  of  Montpel¬ 
lier,  [in  southern  France]  might  as  soon  and  easily  be  persuaded  to 
remove  to  the  northern  parts  of  Russia,  or  to  Senegal.  In  short,  it  is 
contending  with  nature  and  the  experience  of  all  ages,  to  compel 
people  living  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
rich,  healthful  and  uncultivated  country,  to  travel  several  hundred 
miles  to  a  seaport,  in  order  to  make  a  voyage  and  settle,  either  iu 
extreme  hot  or  cold  latitudes.  If  Yorkshire  was  vacant,  and  the 
more  southern  parts  of  this  island  were  in  want  of  land,  would  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  driven  to  the  north  of  Scotland?  Would  they 
not,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  first  possess  themselves  of  that  fertile 
country?” 
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Such  were  the  wise  words  of  Franklin ;  but  they  were  unheeded, 
and  through  one  of  those  blunders  which  led  to  American  Indepen¬ 
dence,  “  death  without  benefit  of  clergy,”  was  decreed  as  the  penalty 
of  settling  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  red-coats  were  sent  thither 
to  break  up  settlements.  But  these  repressive  measures  were  only 
partially  successful  in  colonial  times.  The  King’s  highway  to  new 
homes  was  not  God’s,  and  therefore  could  not  continue  to  be  man’s. 
Accordingly,  for  a  century  past  population  has  gravitated  more  and 
more  to  a  zone  extending  only  two  or  three  degrees  north  and  south 
of  latitude  40°,  which  is  that  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  rolled  west¬ 
ward  in  a  gulf  stream,  with  its  center  in  that  city — as  well  as  in 
the  National  road  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  Columbus  and 
Indianapolis — and  in  the  line  between  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
nearly  in  the  average  latitude  of  the  Transcontinental  Railroad. 

.  CLIMATIC  INFLUENCE. 

The  reasons  for  settlement  and  migration  thus  seeking  central  lati¬ 
tudes  are  plain.  Soil  may  be  as  fertile  north  and  south  of  them,  but 
climate  is  inferior.  Extreme  heat  and  cold  are  both  unfavorable  to 
physical  development,  or  at  least  to  health  and  comfort.  They  also 
obstruct  Agriculture,  which  is  everywhere  the  most  common  occupa¬ 
tion  of  men,  and  pre-eminently  in  new  countries.  Of  the  six  most 
populous  States  in  the  Union,  all  but  one  lie  wholly  in  the  Illinois 
latitudes;  of  the  first  eleven  in  population,  all  but  one — namely, 
Tennessee — lie  mainly  in  the  same  latitude. 

South  of  Illinois  is  too  hot  for  wheat,  north  of  it  is  too  cold  for  corn. 
(See  table.)  Accordingly,  in  the  latitude  of  Illinois — that  is,  within 
three  degrees  north  and  south  of  the  parallel  of  40° — American  agri¬ 
culture  can  be  diversified  more  than  anywhere  else.  Farmers  there 
are  not  dependent  on  any  one  single  staple,  but  raise  crops  so  various 
that  a  season  winch  is  pernicious  to  one  is  profitable  to  some  other. 
Theirs  is  the  three-fold  cord  which  is  not  quickly  broken. 

RED  RIVER  VS.  ILLINOIS. 

The  Red  River  valley  has  been  extolled  as  the  paradise  of  wheat. 
The  soil  there  is  doubtless  fertile.  Yet  the  settlers  in  Manitoba 
would  have  starved,  more  than  once,  had  they  not  been  fed  by  the 
charity  of  the  United  States.  The  reason  is,  that  the  Red  River 
region  yields  only  a  narrow  range  of  crops,  and  those  not  all  sure. 
Frosts  or  floods,  or  insects,  often  bring  farmers  to  the  verge  of  famine. 
Then  the  winter  is  so  long  and  cold  that  whatever  a  man  can  raise  is 
needed  to  feed  his  stock.  Migration  can  never  gravitate  to  such  a 
country,  while  free  lo  move  to  a  more  genial  climate.  Farmers  had 
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settled  on  the  Red  River  six  years  before  Illinois  was  admitted  into 
the  Union,  yet  the  population  on  that  river  to-day  cannot  exceed 
fifteen  thousand,  while  that  of  Illinois  two  years  ago  amounted  to  two 
and  a  half  millions.  No  wonder  the  United  States  census  superin¬ 
tendent  remarks.  “Of  all  the  States,  Illinois  presents  the  most 
wonderful  example  of  great,  continuous  and  healthful  increase. 
Having  in  1850,  851,470  inhabitants,  its  increase  in  the  next  decade 
was,  101.06  per  cent.  So  large  a  population  more  than  doubling  itself 
in  ten  years,  by  the  regular  course  of  settlement  and  natural  increase, 
is  without  a  parallel.” 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  the  main  seat  of  settlement,  both  present 
and  prospective,  lies  in  the  latitudes  of  Illinois — namely,  in  the 
States  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  No  one  of  them  ex¬ 
tends  more  than  one  degree  either  north  or  south  of  Illinois,  and 
population  is  sparse  where  they  overrun  Illinois  latitudes.  They  are 
a  new  edition  of  Illinois — where  181,227  of  their  population  in  1870 
were  born.  During  the  last  decade  their  aggregate  populational  gain 
was  more  than  1,400,000 — that  of  Nebraska  exceeding  four  hundred 
per  cent.  A  Hibernian  was  so  astonished  at  this  increase  that  he 
exclaimed :  ■“  The  growth  of  Nebraska  has  been  much  greater  than  I 
expected,  and  I  always  thought  it  would  be. 

NEW  STATES  BETTER  THAN  OLD. 

“May  I  ride?”  cries  the  town  boy  to  the  farmer  driving  a  sled 
down  hill.  The  answer,  with  a  smart  lash  on  the  horses,  is,  “  Yes ; 
if  you  can  yet  on.”  Many  a  boy,  in  catching  a  ride,  gets  a  fall  which 
makes  him  see  stars.  So  fares  it  with  farm  hunters  in  old  States. 
But  new  States  are  a  team  climbing  a  hill,  where  boys  have  a  chance 
to  jump  on,  and  it  is  their  own  fault  if  anybody  “jumps”  their 
claims.  Each  new  comer  says  to  his  fellows,  Let  us  all  take  a  ride! 

A  strong  motive  for  migration  to  new  States  is,  that  in  them  the 
average  value  of  land  rapidly  rises,  and  those  farms  on  or  near  which 
villages  spring  up,  soon  sell  at  fabulous  prices.  While  all  other  prop¬ 
erty  in  Massachusetts  appreciated,  between  1860  and  1870,  the  farms 
depreciated  in  assessed  value,  and  that  more  than  seven  millions  oi 
dollars.*  A  farmer  there  may  hence  be  compared  to  Captain  Parry 
sailing  for  the  North  Pole,  landing  on  an  ice-field,  driving  a  dog 
sledge  due  north  twenty  days,  and  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  only  to 
ascertain,  on  taking  an  observation,  that  he  was,  after  all,  further 
south  than  when  he  landed,  inasmuch  as  the  ice-field  was  drifting 
south.  Butin  a  new  State  the  farmer  travels  on  an  ice-field  which 
drifts  the  same  way  that  he  wishes  to  go.  Within  forty  years,  the  first 

♦Between  1850  and  *70.  the  average  valuation  of  land  per  acre  rose,  in  Illinois 
from  $7  98  to  $35.95;  in  Iowa,  from  $6  to  $25.26;  and  in  Nebraska,  from  nothing 
to  $14.58. 
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purchasers  of  Iowa  lands  bought  thirty  millions  of  acres  for  less  than 
forty  millions  of  dollars.  Some  millious  of  acres  more  were  taken 
as  homesteads  at  about  one  dime  per  acre.  But  the  real  estate  of 
Iowa  is  assessed  for  taxation  at  four  hundred  millions,  and  this  valua¬ 
tion  is  less  than  half  its  real  worth.  Between  1860  and  1870,  Iowa 
rose,  in  populational  rank,  from  No.  20  to  No.  11.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  decade  it  stood  below  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina  and 
Maryland.  At  the  end  of  it,  it  stood  above  them  all.  All  the  nine 
thus  outstripped,  except  two,  are  situated  wholly  south  or  wholly 
north  of  Illinois  latitudes,  or  of  the  grand  American  zone  of  dense 
population.  Four  of  them  were  among  the  original  thirteen  States, 
and  hence  so  old  that  their  lands  have  ceased  to  rise  much  in  value. 

THE  WESTWARD  PATH  OF  EMPIRE. 

Population  is  flowing  to  the  westward  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  more  than  it  is  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  them. 
It  is  also  settling  those  States  more  densely.  In  them  it  finds  both 
the  soil  and  the  climate  which  have  proved  Illinois  to  occupy  the  most 
desirable  zone,  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  still  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  for  settlement.  The  acreage  of  the  four  States,  Iowa,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  mil¬ 
lions.  But  of  this  wide  domain,  larger  than  any  European  State 
except  Russia,  only  twenty-one  million  acres,  or  less  than  one-eighth 
of  the  acreage,  were  under  tillage  in  1870. 

In  Iowa,  however ,#the  soil  is  so  invariably  productive  that  every 
acre  of  it  has  already  been  bought  from  the  government,  so  far  as  not 
given  away  in  aid  of  public  improvements. 

A  larger  proportion  of  Nebraska  than  of  Iowa  lies  in  the  latitude  of 
Elinois,  namely,  all  of  it  but  one-half  a  degree  on  the  north,  or  .the 
area  of  the  most  northern  tier  of  counties. 

Various  other  considerations  indicate  that  a  progress  as  rapid  as 
that  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  Nebraska. 

THE  AMERICAN  DESERT. 

rjfhe  soil  of  Nebraska,  for  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 
river,  is  now  proved  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Iowa.  Yet  nothing  was 
further  than  this  admitted  fact  from  the  opinions  of  the  pioneers  in 
that  region.  Of  these  explorers,  Major  Long,  of  the  United  States 
army,  came  earliest,  in  1820,  and  he  described  the  basiu  of  the  Platte 
river  as  lying  in  the  American  Desert,  and  when  he  found  “  buffalo 
wallows ,r  numerous,  wrote;  “  What  should  ever  prompt  buffalo  to 
seek  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  the  Platte  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to 
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conjecture.”  If  he  had  been  himseJf  a  buffalo,  he  would  have  known 
more  about  grazing-  grounds.  But  his  opinion  was  that  of  gold 
Hunters  and  freighters  who,  onward  from  1849  ascended  the  Platte 
either  overland  to  California  or  the  Colorado  mountains.  But  how 
could  these  shrewd  men,  and  after  years  of  observation,  mistake  the 
nature  of  a  soil  ?  The  best  answer  is  that  given  by  Thompson  Bis- 
sell,  long  a  freighter  to  the  mountains,  and  afterward  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  farmers  on  a  branch  of  the  Platte :  “  We 
freighters,”  says  he,  “  all  considered  the  land  west  of  the  Missouri 
bluffs  good  for  nothing.  We  so  thought  it  because  the  grass  was  both 
stunted  and  scanty,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  ground  where  gra33 
would  not  grow  must  be  worthless.  But  after  a  while  we  noticed 
that  prairie  fires  burned  the  very  roots  of  the  grass,  and  that  when¬ 
ever  a  field  escaped  those  fall  burnings,  the  grass  directly  became 
thicker  there,  and  that  wherever  the  soil  chanced  to  be  broken  up, 
the  grass  increased  in  height  from  six  inches  to  as  many  feet.  Fur¬ 
ther,  when  rain  falls  on  a  burnt  field  it  immediately  runs  off,  and  the 
winds  drink  up  the  moisture  in  a  few  days  If  the  same  rain  falls  on 
an  unburnt  field,  the  grass  dams  up  the  water,  compelling  it  to  soak 
into  the  ground  instead  of  running  off’,  and  thereby  a  large  quantity 
of  moisture  is  stored  for  future  use.  The  result  is  a  much  larger 
vegetation,  the  soil  grows  yearly  richer,  and  droughts  are  mitigated.” 

The  real  discoverer  of  Nebraska,  then,  was  not  Major  Long,  nor 
yet  any  of  those  wayfarers  who  beheld  only  its  barrenness.  Its  true 
Columbus  was  he  who,  in  spite  of  appearances,  first  detected  its 
latent  capabilities,  and  that  without  a  miracle  the  desert  could  rejoice 
and  blossom  like  the  rose.  Nevertheless  the  discovery  of  Nebraska 
was  not  at  once  turned  to  any  practical  account.  Freighting  was 
long  more  profitable  than  farming,  as  mining  is  to-day  farther  west. 
Not  until  1867  had  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  advanced  so  far  in 
Nebraska  that  the  freighter’s  occupation  was  gone.  Accordingly,  it 
is  only  about  five  years  since  the  dawn  of  the  agricultural  era  there. 
It  is  not  so  long  since  Dilke,  in  Greater  Britain  declared  “  the  Ne¬ 
braska  capital  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest 
settlement.” 

Yet,  long  before,  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  fur  traders  far  west  of 
the  Missouri.  Soon  after  the  Rocky  Mountain  mines  were  opened, 
ranchmen  began  to  plant  themselves  wherever  freighters  and  emi¬ 
grants  had  established  a  trail.  Their  object  was  to  furnish  entertain¬ 
ment  and  supplies  to  wayfarers,  and  most  of  them  soon  began  to 
cultivate  the  soil.  Their  profits  were  large,  but  there  lives  were 
always  in  danger.  One  of  these  adventurers  was  George  Martin,  an 
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Englishman,  who  put  up  a  sod  house  in  1862  thirty  miles  east  of  Fort 
Kearney.  In  August,  1864,  while  riding  homeward  on  a  load  of  hay, 
he  heard  arrows  whizzing  around  him,  and  was  hit  in  several  places. 
At  the  same  time  he  saw  Indians  starting  up  from  their  ambush,  and 
fired  at  them  with  his  revolvers.  His  horses,  pierced  with  arrows,  ran 
toward  his  house,  but  as  they  approached  it  one  of  them  fell  dead. 
Martin  himself,  wounded  in  neck,  back,  aim  and  thigh,  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  would  have  been  scalped,  had  not  his  wife  appeared  at 
the  door  with  a  rifle,  and  his  daughter  ran  out  and  pointed  a,  gun  at 
whatever  Indian  came  nearest.  Two  boys  fleeing  on  the  same  horse 
were  pinned  together  by  an  arrow,  and  falling  off  as  they  rode  through 
a  corn  field,  lay  hid.  The  family  fled  toward  the  fort.  The  house 
was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  their  horses  killed. 

This  attack  was  simultaneous  with  the  last  formidable  Indian  raid 
in  Nebraska.  For  two  or  three  years  more,  straggling  and  stealing 
bands  roamed  here  and  there,  but  none  of  these  have  been  seen  south 
of  the  Platte  since  the  B.  &  M.  Railway  started  westward  from 
Lincoln,  two  years  ago. 

Martin's  wounds  proved  not  serious,  and  he  soon  returned  with  his 
wife  and  family  to  his  farm.  His  estate,  with  those  of  his  sons,  all 
within  the  sound  of  a  horn,  amounts  to  thirteen  hundred  acres.  Much 
of  it  yields  corn  and  wheat,  and  as  much  is  used  for  stock  and  dairy 
farms. 

The  Indians  who  now  remain  in  Nebraska  are  settled  on  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  have  lost  their  teeth  and  claws.  A  scene  witnessed  among 
one  of  the  tribes  by  the  writer  last  spring,  he  described  thus,  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  a  friend : 

“  Spending  some  days  lately  among  the  Otoe  Indians  on  their  Re¬ 
servation  on  the  Big  Blue,  in  South  Nebraska,  I  saw  quite  a  new 
phase  of  life.  The  Otoes  are  still  ‘  blanket’  Indians — wearing  breech- 
clout  and  leggms — but  neither  coat  or  breeches.  No  whites,  except 
government  officials,  are  allowed  to  hunt,  or  fish,  or  lodge,  or  trade 
among  them. 

“  Their  lodges,  dances,  games,  dress  and  general  habits,  and  especi¬ 
ally  their  burial  rites,  interested  me  exceedingly.  But  I  am  now  unable 
to  describe  my  experience  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

“  For  years  the  Quakers  have  had  the  Otoes  in  hand,  and  have 
labored  to  elevate  them,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  better  success  than  has 
crowned  their  efforts.  One  anecdote  told  me  shows  plainly  enough 
that  their  zeal  has  not  always  been  according  to  knowledge. 

“  Last  year,  news  came  to  Philadelphia  Quakers  from  their  Quaker 
missionary  among  the  Otoes,  that  the  squaws  were  all  destitute  of 
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bonnets.  This  destitution  horrified  the  Quakeresses.  A  subscription 
was  started,  a  hundred  bonnets  were  bought,  and  straightway  dis¬ 
patched,  by  express,  to  the  Otoe  Superintendent.  Next  day  after  the 
bonnets  arrived,  the  squaws  were  all  congregated,  and  a  bonnet  was 
nicely  fitted  on  the  head  of  eacli  by  the  wife  of  the  missionary.  But 
this  head-gear  was  speedily  taken  oft'  to  be  looked  at,  and  then  no 
Indian  belle  knew  how  to  replace  her  bonnet  the  right  side  before ; 
nor  was  this  the  worst  of  it. 

“  But  the  sequel  of  the  story  is  not  to  be  understood  without  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  singular  Otoe  idea  regarding  the  point  of  honor,  which 
was  first  discovered  by  Major  Long,  on  his  expedition  and  councils 
among  this  peculiar  people,  in  1819.  No  Otoe  brave  can  sit  down  be¬ 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset,  without  disgrace.  He  may  lie,  or  lean,  or 
kneel,  But  he  must  not  sit,  any  more  than  a  Moslem  may  eat  between 
sun  and  sun  in  Ramadan.  To  guard  against  a  warrior’s  unwittingly 
transgressing  this  anti-sitting-law,  the  dress  of  the  Otoe  brave  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  ‘  crow  cushion’  so  contrived  as  to  prick  him  in  the  seat 
of  honor  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  sit  down.  In  consequence  of  this 
custom,  no  sooner  did  the  squaws  bring  home  the  bonnets  than  the 
braves,  regarding  those  articles  as  crow  cushions,  seized  them  as  a 
suitable  costume  for  themselves,  though  superfluous  for  Indian  wo¬ 
men.  The  next  day  the  squaws  appeared  bareheaded,  but  each  warrior 
was  tricked  out  with  a  bonnet,  not  on  his  head,  but  as  a  panier,  on 
quite  another  part  of  his  person.  Nor  could  any  disinterested  spec¬ 
tator  fail  to  confess  that  the  fashionable  American  bonnet,  though 
unfit  for  a  headcovering,  when  worn  as  a  ;  crow  cushion’  was  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  niche  it  was  ordained  to  fill.” 

The  Otoes  are  reported  on  the  eve  of  removal  to  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.  Their  departure  will  open 
to  settlement,  in  Nebraska,  a  region  of  unexampled  productiveness, 
abounding  in  wood,  water,  stone,  and  close  to  good  markets. 

FARMS  READY  MADE. 

Not  only  is  Nebraska  soil  deep  and  of  a  productiveness  nowhere 
surpassed,  it  is  everywhere  ready  for  the  plow.  Many  Pacific 
Islanders  labor  with  infinite  ado  to  carve  themselves  idols  of  wood  or 
stone.  One  of  this  class  of  sculptors,  blown  otf  his  native  shore, 
drifted  before  the  wind  to  the  Fiji  group.  Landing  there,  the  stranger 
was  hospitably  treated,  but  when  a  cocoa-nut  was  placed  on  a  mat 
which  served  for  a  table,  he  at  once  fell  down  and  worshipped  it. 
When  asked  the  reason  of  this  devotion,  he  answered:  “I  behold 
a  God  ready  made — eyes,  nose,  everything.  In  my  country  it  hikes 
a  life  labor  to  make  up  such  a  God.” 


Similar  is  the  feeling  of  men  who  have  wasted  half  their  lives 
heaping  up  stones  in  New  Hampshire,  or  clearing  off  the  forests  of 
Indiana,  where  the  stumps  outlive  the  settlers.  When  their  cyesfirst 
feast  on  the  prairies,  they  are  lost  in  admiration  of  farms  ready  made 
to  their  hands.  They  say  that  no  Nebraska  lands  ought  to  be  called 
u  unimproved,”  since  the  virgin  soil  there  is  naturally  more  ready 
for  crops  than  the  chopping,  stone-gathering  and  manuring  of  a 
generation  can  render  the  acreage  of  Eastern  States. 

Accordingly,  those  who  once  shunned  Nebraska  as  a  desert  are 
now  compared  to  the  Yankee  skipper  who,  when  in  spite  of  a  fair 
wind  he  made  no  progress,  said  he  was  trimming  and  tacking  to 
escape  a  certain  shoal  laid  down  on  his  chart,  but  had  been,  in  fact, 
all  the  while  boxing  the  compass  around  an  accidental  tiy-speck. 
What  they  feared  as  a  lion  in  the  way,  has  turned  out  nothing  more 
formidable  than  the  shadow  of  their  own  long  ears.  The  face  of  the 
oountry  will  be  seen  more  plainly  in  the  accompanying  Views  than 
in  any  description. 

Nebraska  is  so  largely  a  Homestead  State,  that  in  tracing  her  rise 
aud  progress  we  must  notice 

TIIE  AMERICAN  HOMESTEAD  SYSTEM. 

The  Homestead  Bill  passed  the  United  States  Congress  in  May, 
1862.  It  would  have  been  passed  long  before  but  for  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  slaveholders,  who  knew  that  it  would  extend  the  area  of 
freedom.  Its  passage  followed,  in  the  very  next  sessions,  after  the 
secession  of  the  slave  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  give  a  farm  to  every  man  who  would 
take  it — -that  is,  occupy  aud  cultivate  it,  ever  so  little,  for  five  years. 
Usages  similar  in  principle  had  existed  in  most  of  the  American 
colonies  from  their  infancy,  and  had  been  a  secret  of  their  rapid 
extension. 

The  Homestead  Bill  is  twice  blessed.  It  blesses  him  who  gives  as 
well  as  him  who  takes.  Though  government  lays  no  tax  on  home¬ 
stead  land  till  five  years  after  it  begins  to  be  occupied,  all  its  produce, 
from  the  first,  swells  the  public  revenue.  Something  of  that  produce 
is  sure  to  be  exchanged  for  foreign  commodities  which  pay  a  duty, 
and  a  duty  always  falls  at  last  on  the  consumer. 

Again,  government  land  which  adjoins  a  Homestead  becomes  at 
once  more  valuable.  As  much  of  it  is  always  bought  by  the  home¬ 
steader,  as  he  has  money  to  purchase  or  as  the  government  will  sell 
him,  the  settlers  who  follow  are  sure  to  plant  themselves  near  home¬ 
steaders,  from  whom  they  can  obtain  supplies,  advice,  and,  perhaps, 
a  shelter  till  they  can  build  for  themselves. 
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The  size  of  homesteads  was  limited  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
One  reason  for  such  a  limitation  is,  that  that  number  of  acres  forms  as 
large  a  farm  as  a  man  with  two  boys,  or  one  hired  laborer,  can  pro¬ 
perly  till.  It  also  exceeds,  by  a  trifle,  the  average  area  of  all  the 
iarms  in  the  United  States,  which  in  1870  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  acres.  Homesteads  of  a  larger  size  would  also  lead  to  a 
sparseness  of  population  unfavorable  to'  schools,  churches  and  other 
civilizing  institutions. 

Within  railroad  limits — that  is  for  ten  to  twenty  miles  each  side  of  a 
railroad  track — homesteaders,  unless  they  have  served  as  soldiers,  can 
obtain  only  eighty  acres.  The  reason  of  this  restriction  is  the  admitted 
fact  that  one  acre  within  railroad  limits  is  worth  at  least  two  without 
them.  But  even  within  those  limits  soldiers  are  granted  twice  as 
much  land  as  other  men,  because  they  were  worth  more  to  the 
country  in  her  peril  than  other  men. 

New  Year’s  day,  1873,  completed  ten  years  since  the  Homestead 
Law  went  into  operation.  The  number  of  acres  occupied  from  year 
to  year  is  stated  in  the  reports  by  the  United  States  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner.  It  is  natural  to  inquire,  in  addition,  the  number  of  home¬ 
steaders.  Yet  this  question  is  seldom,  if  ever,  answered  in  the 
publications  of  the  general  land  office  Moreover,  each  of  those 
documents  seems  confined  to  the  business  of  its  own  year,  ignoring 
whatever  had  been  done  in  previous  years.  But  on  adding  up  the 
homestead  acreage,  according  to  statements  scattered  through  ten 
reports,  it  appears  that  within  nine  and  a  half  years,  ending  with 
June  30th,  1872,  the  total  of  land  to  which  claims  had  been  filed  by 
homesteaders  amounted  to  25,173,369  acres,  which  is  twice  as  many 
acres  as  are  now  under  tillage  in  England.  Such  a  royal  domain, 
well  nigh  forty  thousand  square  miles,  has  the  United  States  given 
away  within  the  last  decade. 

The  homestead  area  already  occupied  would  have  sufficed  for 
157,333  homesteaders,  if  each  of  them  had  obtained  a  maximum  farm. 
In  fact,  it  was  divided  among  a  much  larger  number — probably 
among  a  quarter  of  a  million.  At  all  events,  the  army  of  farmers, 
each  exulting  in  a  free  farm,  must  muster  two  hundred  thousand 
strong.  Forty  per  cent,  of  this  host  have  taken  possession  of  their 
farms  within  the  last  two  years.  More  and  more  Englishmen  are 
learning  that  the  best  way  of  solving  “  the  land  question”  is  not  to 
grasp  at  land  where  the  struggle  resembles  striving  to  pull  the  hair 
of  a  bald  man,  but  stepping  over  from  Great  Britain  to  Gh'eater 
Britain,  where  farms  may  be  had  for  the  taking,  and  accordingly  the 
new  song  in  their  mouth  is ; 

No  pent  up  tenant-right  contracts  our  powers, 

But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  oars  ! 
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Between  1860  and  1870  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States 
increased  more  than  half  a  million ;  in  exact  figures  615,908,  namely 
from  2,044,077  to  2,659,985.  During  the  same  decade  the  number  of 
farms  in  Nebraska  grew  from  2,789  to  12,301,  and  has  more  than 
doubled  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  progress  of  homesteading  in  Nebraska,  where  more  homesteads 
have  been  taken  than  in  any  other  State,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
will  be  plain  from  the  records  of  any  of  its  Land  Offices.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  compiled  at  the  office  now  in  Lincoln,  but  originally 
opened  in  Nebraska  City,  afford  a  representative  specimen.  The  first 
homestead-claim  filed  was  by  William  Young,  to  a  lot  described  with 
the  wonderful  precision  and  conciseness  of  the  United  States  surveyors, 
as  on  section  34,  township  9,  range  9  east.  This  record  was  made  in 
1863,  on  New  Year’s  day. 
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In  almost  all  cases  each  man  or  woman,  (for  there  are  many  female 
homesteaders),  is  head  of  a  family,  if  not  actual,  yet  hoped  for  in  the 
near  future. 

In  proof  of  what  was  said  of  homesteads  as  rendering  adjacent 
lands  saleable,  it  is  worth  notice  that,  in  this  same  Lincoln  office,  the 
claims  filed  by  pre-emptors,  that  is  purchasers,  outnumber,  by  more 
than  a  thousand,  those  of  homesteaders,  being,  on  New  Year’s,  1873, 
13,447.  On  the  12th  of  August  1872,  a  United  States  Land  Office  was 
first  opened  in  Lowell.  On  the  fifth  day  thereafter,  the  number  oi 
land  claims  already  filed  there  amounted  to  506. 

How  much  wiser  is  it  for  a  poor  man  to  accept  a  farm  where  it  is 
free  to  each  one  that  will  take  it,  than  to  scramble  for  land  where  it 
can  scarcely  be  bought.  The  homesteader,  if  poor,  must  rough  it — 
perhaps  live  a  while  in  a  sod  house — leave  most  of  his  land  fallow, 
and  work  for  a  neighbor  till  he  earns  his  tools.  But  he  cannot  be¬ 
come  a  pauper.  He  is  likely  to  find,  for  his  first  crop,  a  home  market 
at  high  prices,  among  settlers  that  follow  him.  His  farm  will,  all  the 


SOD  HOUSE  AND  PRAIRIE,  WITH  CATTLE,  NEAR  WAVERLY,  NEB. 
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time,  rise  in  value,  so  that,  before  he  is  taxed  at?  all.  it  is  not  jui>» 
likely  that  he  can  sell  it  for  several  times  the  government  price. 

When  several  Roman  Princes  consulted  the'  Define  o'ra'cle,  they- 
were  told  that  he  of  them  who  first  kissed  his  h>btljj8r$,FfhQ?;ild  be6ome/ 
King  of  Rome.  Thereupon  one  of  them,  Brutus,  ‘fell  ^ovyn  and 
kissed  the  earth.  The  oracle  was  fulfilled  when  Brutus  became0 the 
foremost  Roman.  Homesteaders  kiss  that  same  mother,  and  are  on 
the  way  to  become  more  than  Roman  Kings. 

A  majority  of  homesteaders  are  men  of  family.  Some  of  them 
enter  Nebraska,  bringing  their  wives  and  children  in  their  own 
wagons,  lodging  on  the  way,  and  for  awhile  on  their  farms  in  those 
wagons. 

If  they  have  money  they  buy,  at  the  nearest  railroad  station,  lum¬ 
ber  for  house-building,  already  so  far  manufactured  that  they  need 
no  carpenter  to  set  up  their  dwellings.  But  poorer  men  throw  up 
sod-houses.  The  green  sward  turned  up  by  the  breaking  plow  is  so 
u  matted  and  massed  together”  as  to  form  better  brick  than  the  He¬ 
brews  turned  out  for  Pharaoh,  even  before  he  denied  them  straw.  Out 
of  this  material,  and  with  no  tool  but  a  spade,  many  a  man  by  ten 
days’  labor  has  completed  a  house,  roof  and  all,  (15  x  15  feet  inside) — 
a  Nebraska  “  brown  front” — both  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
gummer  than  any  house  which  can  be  made  of  lumber.  Doors  and 
windows  are  for  sale  in  all  stores,  and  trees  alongside  every  brook 
afford  rafters. 

Many  pioneers  leave  their  families  in  the  old  home,  until  they  have 
prepared  the  new  one.  Few  can  leave  their  farms  and  go  for  them, 
but  westward  trains  are  full  of  wives  carrying  children  to  their  hus¬ 
bands.  Sixteen  babies  have  been  counted  in  a  single  car  on  this 
pilgrimage — Japhets  in  search  of  their  Fathers. 

But  while  most  pioneers  drop  many  a  comfort  on  their  long  march, 
some  Yankees  are  shrewd  enough  to  go  west,  and  yet  not  go  out.  A 
Massachusetts  man  chartered  a  freight  car,  on  Cape  Ann,  put  on 
board  his  household  stuff,  provisions,  wife  and  children,  and  traveled 
without  change  to  Nebraska,  keeping  house  all  the  time  till  he  and 
his  were  landed  at  the  nearest  station  to  Plymouth  colony. 

The  rapidity  of  settlement  has  been  largely  owing  to  the  recent  ex¬ 
tension  of  railroads  through  these  land  districts.  But  those  roads 
could  not  have  thus  developed  the  country,  had  they  not  run  on  the 
parallel  along  which  settlement  naturally  flows.  Had  their  lines  been 
far  north  or  south,  population  would  have  been  no  more  increased  by 
diem  than  the  entrance  fees  exacted  at  the  gates  of  Florence  were, 
when  a  stupid  duke  thought  to  double  his  revenue  by  doubling  the 
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number  of  the  city;  ‘^ktfes,1,,  or  than  the  early  growth  of  Illinois  was 
accelerated  by  laying  it  ail  out  in  town  lots,  so  as  to  leave  no  land 
for  farms  ., "« , 1 
E  egarding  matters,  « 

■■ '  „  ■  ’  n  ’  n  EDUCATIONAL, 

in  Nebraska,  the  present  Governor  thus  speaks:  “We  already  have 
more  organized  schools,  more  school  houses  erected,  and  those  of  su¬ 
perior  character,  more  money  invested  in  buildings,  books  and 
apparatus,  than  were  ever  had  before  by  any  State  of  our  age.  We 
have  a  land  endowment  embracing  one-eighteenth  of  the  entire  area 
of  the  State.  The  value  of  local  buildings  ranges  from  one  thous¬ 
and  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  each.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
our  whole  educational  system,  from  common  school  to  university,  can, 
with  sound  and  careful  management,  be  made  entirely  independent 
of  State  aid  within  a  very  few  years. 

MINNESOTA  AND  NEBRASKA— COMPARATIVE  GROWTH. 


The  agricultural  growth  of  Minnesota  is  now  much  talked  of.  It 
may  be  up  to  its  brag,  but  it  is  not  up  to  Nebraska — no,  not  by  a 
million  acres. 

The  following  extract  from  the  United  States  Land  Office  reports 
shows  the  comparative  progress  of  the  two  States,  from  the  year 
when  Nebraska  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  down  to  the  latest 
official  statistics: 


The  acres  entered  as  Homesteads  were 


for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1868, 
“  “  1869, 

“  “  1870, 

“  “  1871, 


MINNESOTA. 

NEBRASKA. 

338,528, 

324,626 

389,331, 

380,089 

339,465, 

456,439 

464,183, 

715,504 

1,531,507, 

1,876,658 

Thus  in  four  successive  years  the  homesteads  taken  in  Nebraska  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  taken  in  Minnesota  by  well  nigh  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres,  or  in  exact  figures,  345,151. 

During  the  same  four  years,  the  public  lands  sold  for  cash  in  Min¬ 
nesota  amounted  to  487,163  acres,  those  sold  in  Nebraska  to  1,037,002 
acres — that  is  to  more  than  twice  as  many. 

During  the  same  four  years  the  public  lands  disposed  of  for  cash, 
scrip  and  homesteads,  in  Minnesota,  amounted  to  2,323,310  acres— 
those  thus  disposed  of  in  Nebraska  to  3,448,379  acres.  Within  that 
period,  then,  agricultural  settlement  spread  over  1,125,069  more 
acres  in  Nebraska  than  in  Minnesota— or  forty  per  cent.  more. 
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The  United  States  Land  Office  report  for  1872  has  not  yet  appeared. 
It  is  hence  impossible  to  compare  the  respective  acreages  disposed  of 
during  that  year,  in  Nebraska  and  in  Minnesota,  by  the  government. 
But  could  such  a  comparison  be  made,  it  would  probably  turn  out  in 
favor  of  Nebraska.  One  proof  is  that  the  aggregate  number  of  home¬ 
steaders  and  pre-emptors  who,  from  the  opening  of  the  offices  up  to 
the  close  of  last  autumn,  had  filed  claims  in  the  four  Minnesota  offices 
nearest  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  fell  short  of  the 
number  of  such  claims  filed  in  a  single  Nebraska  office,  namely, 
Lincoln.  In  the  Minnesota  offices  at  Alexandria,  Duluth,  Oak  Lake 
and  St.  Cloud,  the  homestead  filings  amounted  to  11,323,  those  in 
Lincoln  to  12,304.  In  the  four  Minnesota  offices,  the  pre-emptions  were 
11,847,  in  Lincoln  they  were  13,447.  The  Minnesota  total  was  23,170, 
the  Lincoln  total  25,751. 

No  populational  meter  is  at  hand  for  Minnesota,  but  for  Nebraska 
one  presents  itself  in  the  ratio  of  school  children  to  population,  which 
ratio  may  fairly  be  judged  the  same  in  one  year  as  in  another. 

In  1870,  the  Nebraska  school-children  were  32,762,  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  census,  was  122,993.  In  1872  the  school- 
children  had  increased  to  51,123,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants  could 
not  be  computed  by  any  of  those  children  who  had  reached  the  Rule 
of  Three,  at  less  than  191,928 — an  increase  in  two  years  of  68,935,  or 
56  per  cent. 

The  lists  of  school-children,  besides  showing  the  growth  of  the 
State  at  large,  are  a  meter  of  local  progress  in  all  quarters.  Look, 
for  instance,  along  the  main  line  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri 
River  Railroad.  It  runs  through  eight  counties:  Adams,  Cass, 
Clay,  Fillmore,  Kearney,  Lancaster,  Saline  and  Saunders.  Their 
school-children  in  1870  were  5,912,  and  their  population  23,247.  In 
1872  their  school-children  had  multiplied  to  11,210,  therefore  their 
population  then  cannot  have  been  less  than  44,079 f . 

Nebraska,  at  large,  has  been  exceptionally  prosperous,  for,  judging 
by  the  increase  of  school-children,  its  populational  increment  in 
two  years  has  been  56.04  per  cent.  But  even  this  per  centage  falls  far 
below  that  of  the  eight  counties  traversed  by  the  B.  &  M.  railroad 
line.  Their  populational  advance,  between  1870  and  1872,  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  89.6  per  cent. 

In  the  next  two  years  their  growth  will  be  still  greater  than  in  the 
last  two,  for  half  of  them  had  no  school-children  two  years  ago,  and 
locomotives  not  yet  having  traversed  them  all  for  more  than  six 
months,  have  but  just  begun  to  put  forth  their  magical  influences  in 
making  solitudes  populous. 


SALT  BASIN  AND  SALT  WORKS,  AT  LINCOLN,  NEB. 
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In  1871  Nebraska  was  valued  for  taxation  at  $55,549,868.  In  6ne 
year  afterward  it  was  valued  at  $69,878,818.  about  fourteen  and  one- 
third  millions  more,  an  increase  of  twenty-six  per  cent,  in  a  twelve- 
month.  No  wonder  interest  is  high. 

“ Follow  the  crowd”  said  Beecher  to  a  stranger,  who  asked  the 
way  to  Plymouth  church.  The  same  advice  will  best  guide  the  land- 
hunter. 


LINCOLN 


was  declared  the  State  Capital  in  1867.  It  was  then  a  houseless 
prairie,  but  within  five  years,  in  1872,  its  registered  voters  were 
1,228,  and  it  was  valued  for  taxation  at  $1,787,569. 

Its  growth  though  rapid  is  healthy,  because  it  is  the  natural  point 
of  supply  for  a  vast  region  fast  settling  west  of  it.  The  State  build¬ 
ings,  Capitol,  Insane  Asylum  and  University  (See  page  2),  cost 
no  tax-payer  a  dollar,  but  were  erected  with  the  avails  of  city  lots 
given  to  the  State  by  neighboring  land-holders.  The  last  Congress 
passed  a  bill  for  a  fire-proof  United  States  post-oflice  here. 

In  looking  at  the  view  of  the  Salt  Basin  (opposite),  our  backs 
are  toward  Lincoln.  That  basin  is  the  source  of  Salt  Creek,  which 
is  already  utilized  for  mills  and  still  continues  salt,  when  after  flow¬ 
ing  thirty  miles  it  empties  into  the  Platte  River.  Salt  has  long  been 
manufactured  here  by  solar  evaporation. 

PROGRESS  Ob'1  SETTLEMENT— ITS  MAINSPRING. 

The  West  draws  new  settlers  into  its  capacious  bosom  by  its  fer¬ 
tility,  its  free  homesteads,  and  its  infinite  demand  for  labor,  whether 
skilled  or  unskilled.  It  also  drives  them  to  take  shelter  under  its 
wing  by  competition.  * 
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New  England  once  raised  her  own  breadstufEs,  but  she  has  Jong 
ceased  so  to  do.  The  produce  of  cheaper  and  cheaper  land  competed 
with  her  farmers,  till  it  proved  more  than  a  match  for  their  skill  and 
energy.  Many  of  them  then  turned  to  manufactures,  but  a  still  larger 
number  were  hence  driven  west.  They  made  their  own  some  of  the 
cheap  acres  there,  and  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  agricultural  army 
which  had  vanquished  them,  as  after  election  the  beaten  party,  many 
of  them,  go  over  to  the  majority,  and  thus  secure  some  of  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  victor’s  tables.  Hence  the  West  is  constantly  acting 
on  the  East  with  an  increasing  weight,  and  that  at  the  end  of  a  longer 
and  longer  lever.  Here  is  one  secret  of  its  rapid  growth. 

It  is  forty  years  since  the  first  white  families  entered  Iowa.  But  no 
more  than  one-third  of  its  present  population  were  born  within  its 
limits;  two-thirds  have  come  in.  Of  its  twelve  hundred  thousand 
to-day,  about  one-half  had  their  birth  in  some  more  Eastern  State. 

Foreign  countries,  being  further  from  the  West  than  the  Atlantic 
slope  is,  have  hitherto  felt  its  influence  less,  but  even  they  jyere  long 
since  driven,  as  well  as  drawn,  to  send  their  sons  thither.  The  influ¬ 
ence  exerted  upon  them  has  been  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which 
has  brought  westward  so  many  from  our  own  East.  Hence  one-sixth 
of  the  population  of  Iowa,  and  one-fourth  of  that  in  Nebraska  have 
come  into  them  from  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

Many  Europeans  have  so  emigrated  because  they  could  not  compete, 
even  in  European  markets,  with  farmers,  the  fee  simple  of  whose  land 
cost  no  more  per  acre  than  the  rent,  or  even  than  the  fertilizers,  of 
each  of  their  trans- Atlantic  acres  for  one  single  year. 

The  influence  of  American  competition  has  been  intensified  by 
the  abolition  of  British  corn  laws,  and  other  barriers  to  the  free 
entrance  of  American  farm  products  into  foreign  markets.  Every 
new  line  of  railroad,  steamers  or  ships — which  arc  the  arteries  of 
modern  civilization — every  reduction  of  freight  charges,  every  harvest 
here  exceptionally  good  or  exceptionally  bad  abroad,  every  emigra¬ 
tion  agency,  like  that  in  Great  Britain  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri 
liiver  Railroad  Company,  has  heightened  this  influence.  It  was 
never  so  strong  as  to-day,  but  it  will  be  stronger  to-morrow.  The 
stronger  it  grows  the  more  strength  it  has  to  grow  stronger.  Nor 
can  it  fail  to  wax  still  more  mighty  till  so  many  of  the  European 
millions  have  migrated  that  the  density  of  population,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  will  become  well  nigh  equalized  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

LAND  SALES. 

Within  the  last  three  years  the  sales  of  land,  both  from  grants  to  the 
State  for  schools  and  various  public  objects,  as  well  as  from  those  to 
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railroads,  have  been  enormous.  Not  to  speak  of  those  made  by  the 
Union  and  Midland  Pacific  lines,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad  Company,  between  April  1870,  when  its  lands  were  first 
brought  into  the  market,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1873,  sold  in  Ne¬ 
braska  294,625  acres  for  $2,482,547,  and  that  to  2,325  purchasers, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  actual  settlers,  and  each  usually  represent¬ 
ing  a  family.  Established  on  these  B.  &  M.  lands,  there  are  colonies 
of  English,  Welsh,  Swedes,  Germans  and  Bohemians,  as  well  as  from 
many  of  the  older  American  States.  Each  being  in  correspondence 
with  the  community  whence  it  migrated,  is  a  nucleus  of  greater  growth 
after  its  kind.  Like  likes  like,  and  seeks  it  too. 

The  figures  above  show  that  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad  Company  have,  thus  far,  sold  their  land  grant  in  Nebraska 
at  the  average  rate  of  $8.42.61  per  acre.  This  price  is  proved  to  be 
low,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  less  than  Nebraska  school  lands  no  way 
more  desirable,  have  always  brought  when  sold  at  auction.  The 
average  price  at  which  these  school  lands,  have  been  bid  off  is  $8.88, 
according  to  a  special  message  sent  to  the  Legislature,  by  Gov.  Furnas, 
Jan.  14,  1873.  But  this  price  is  forty-five  cents  and  a  fraction  per 
acre  higher  than  that  which  the  railroad  have  charged  their  pur¬ 
chasers,  which  is  $8.42.61  as  above  stated.  Moreover,  the  buyer  of 
school  lands  has  been  obliged,  either  to  pay  promptly,  or  to  pay  10 
per  cent,  interest,  on  credits  for  which  the  railroad  require  only  six 
per  cent. 

Nor  are  the  school  lands  superior  to  those  of  (he  railroad.  Some 
of  them  lie  in  every  township  where  the  railroad  has  an  acre  to  sell. 
Buyers  of  railroad  lands  have  had  their  pick  out  of  more  than  two 
millions  of  acres.  The  choice  of  those  who  buy  on  school  sections 
must  be  made  among  less  than  three  millions. 

In  some  respects  it  may  be  presumed  that  railroad  farms  are  on  an 
average  more  desirable  than  those  on  school  sections.  They  are  all 
near  a  railroad  track,  many  school  lands  are  not.  In  each  township } 
also,  the  buyer  of  railroad  land  has  his  choice  among  eighteen  sec¬ 
tions,  while  the  buyer  of  school  land  is  limited  to  only  two  sections— 
a  sort  of  Hobson’s  choice. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  large  majority  of  farm 
hunters  have  preferred  to  purchase  of  the  railroad  rather  than  of 
school  commissioners.  The  number  of  acres  of  school  land  which 
had  been  sold  up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  1872,  was  112,102,  which 
is  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  acres,  which,  within  less  than 
three  years  before  that  date,  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  railroad, 
namely,  as  appears  by  the  statement  above,  294,625. 


Viiw  cfths  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  EMIGRANT  HOME,  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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B.  &  M.  lands  are  the  greater  favorites,  because  sold  on  ten  years' 
credit  and  six  per  cent,  interest,  terms  which  enable  most  purchasers 
to  pay  their  installments  (no  one  of  which  falls  due  for  four  years) 
with  the  avails  of  the  crops  raised  on  the  farms  which  they  buy. 
Thus  lands  pay  for  themselves. 

Another  reason  for  the  rapid  sale  of  the  B.  &  M.  railroad  lands, 
aside  from  their  nearness  to  the  iron  horse,  bringing  all  that  far¬ 
mers  need  to  buy,  and  carrying  to  market  all  they  wish  to  sell,  is 
their  lying  close  by  farms  already  cultivated  by  homesteaders,  so  that 
the  new  comer  will  always  have  neighbors  at  hand  from  the  outset, 
and  a  neighbor  in  a  new  State  is  apt  to  be  more  helpful  than  a  brother 
in  an  old  one. 

Moreover,  the  B.  &  M.  Company  was  the  first  to  build  reception 
houses,  affording,  in  Burlington  and  Lincoln,  shelter,  lodging-room, 
and  appliances  for  cooking  to  all  strangers  without  charge.  (See 
opposite  page.) 

The  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  in  Nebraska,  lies 
partly  in  old  and  partly  in  new  counties.  Accordingly,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Agricultural  details  will  afford  a  representative  specimen  of  the 
State  in  that  regard : 

STATISTICS  FOR  1870  OF  COUNTIES  IN  NEBRASKA  TRAVERSED  BY  THE 
BURLINGTON  AND  MISSOURI  RIVER  RAILROAD 


COUNTIES 

ON  MAIN  LINE.  ' 

2 

O 

H 

< 

A 

D 

(h 

O 

P* 

d 
a  ^ 

gg 

CASH  VALUE. 

FARMING  IM¬ 
PLEMENTS 

FARM 

PRODUCTS 

l  WHEAT. 

_ 

|  CORN. 

Adams . 

0  19 

416 

$8,940 

$1,770 

$7,605 

1,270 

425 

Cass . 

8,151 

65,195 

2  ,886,153 

125,974 

1, 408,405 

224.670 

674,55» 

Clay . 

54 

Fillmore . 

23S 

Kearney . 

58 

Lancaster . 

7'°74 

37,8os 

2,136.053 

i3S,S68 

57S-4H 

133-287 

134,400 

Saline  . . 

3,106 

4,u4 

182,150 

10,604 

35-912 

I9,06l 

33,570 

Saunders . 

4,547 

4L441 

6i5-S3o 

38  S21 

210,022 

55,702 

86,545 

Total . 

23.247 

108,971 

$5,828,805 

$303 ,037 

$2,438,758 

*433-990 

928,99$ 

ON  BRANCHES. 

Douglas . 

19.982 

30,333 

2-515-905 

$99-955 

$560,525 

84,545 

208,820 

Gage . 

3-359 

19-324 

1  01S.940 

4i,35o 

323,192 

129,233 

146,180 

Sarpy . 

2,9I3 

29-707 

1,820,461 

78,070 

479,315 

95-233 

231,075 

Total . 

49.5oi 

188,335 

$11,184,111 

$522,412 

[$3,801,790 

743,001 

1,515,073 

In  1873  the  acreage  of  wheat  and  corn  was  40  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1871,  and  ia  1871 
the  increase  over  1870  had  been  nearly  as  great.  Such  is  the  estimate  in  the  United  States 
Monthly  Reports. 
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NEBRASKA  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  WEST. 

J.  B.  Lyman,  Esq.,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
in  1871,  after  a  Western  tour  of  five  thousand  miles,  read  an  article 
before  the  Farmers’  Club,  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  wished  he  would  read  in  every  school-house  on  the  Atlantic 
slope.  He  thus  spoke: 

“  The  prairie  is  substantially  unbroken  and  homogeneous  in  its 
character,  from  the  Yalley  of  the  Wabash  to  Fort  Kearney.  It  is 
by  nature  an  immense  grassy  plain,  sometimes  quite  flat,  generally 
more  or  less  rolling,  and  occasionally  broken  by  bluffs  and  sharp 
acclivities  into  a  region  not  adapted  to  the  plow.  But  I  think  that 
four-fifths,  and  probably  seven-eighths,  of  the  prairie  States  can  be 
plowed  with  as  little  difficulty,  and  with  as  ample  returns,  as  any 
part  of  the  richest  alluvial  valleys  of  the  East.” 

“  Yet  I  speak  advisedly,  and  not  without  a  full  impression  upon 
my  mind  of  the  exceeding  attractiveness  and  fertility  of  Iowa  and 
Southern  Minnesota,  when  I  say  that  the  most  attractive  country 
that  I  saw  is  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Platte,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Kansas,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  valley  of  the  Republican.  I  can  see  opportunities  of  a  very 
flattering  character  in  the  West  for  at  least  three  classes  of  industri¬ 
ous  men.  And,  first,  the  poor  man.  By  poor  man,  I  mean  a  fellow 
who  is  not  afraid  of  work,  but  who  can’t  raise  over  $500  to  save  him. 
In  going  west,  the  first  thing  for  him  to  do  with  a  part  of  his  $500 
is  to  buy  a  span  of  plow-horses.  Let  him  keep  about  $100  of  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  to  be  spent  for  lumber  and  lime  to  put  him  up 
a  cabin.  It  makes  but  little  difference  whether  he  rents  for  the  first 
year,  and  takes  two-thirds  of  his  wheat,  corn  and  barley,  or  buys  a 
little  tract  of  his  own  at  the  outset.  In  fact,  I  believe  those  who 
rent  for  a  year  or  two,  do  better  in  the  end,  because  they  go  to 
school  to  a  first-class  farmer  who  has  experience;  and  no  man  can 
go  into  the  grain  business  on  a  prairie  successfully  without  a  good 
deal  of  experience,  or  very  careful  and  constant  advice  from  his 
neighbors.  An  excellent  business  for  a  thrifty  fellow  is  to  get  four 
horses,  if  he  can,  and  break  prairie  at  $3  an  acre.  There  is  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  about  getting  any  amount  of  prairie  to  break  at  this  price. 
He  can  break  two  acres  a  day,  making  his  earnings  $6,  and  the  feed¬ 
ing  his  horses  can  be  done  for  $1.50.  When  he  is  not  breaking  for 
others  fee  can  be  at  work  for  himself.  Another  class  is  the  comfort¬ 
able  farmer,  who  can  sell  out  for  $2,000  or  $3,000.  The  third  class 
to  whom  I  think  the  great  West  holds  out  special  inducements  is  tne 
man  who  has  $10,000  or  over,  and  fancies  “  big  farming.”  That 
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amount  of  capital  will  enable  him  to  take  many  advantages.  The 
railroads  will  give  him  special  terms  and  special  facilities.  He  can 
buy  when  things  are  at  their  lowest,  and  he  can  sell  his  crops  at  the 
most  propitious  time.  He  can  command  more  labor  and  cheaper 
labor  than  a  poorer  man.  He  can  extend  his  operations  over  a 
magnificent  theater.  I  would  advise  a  man  that  can  take  capital 
West  to  obtain  two  sections,  1,280  acres.  He  will  get  it  for  au 
average  of  $6,  and  ten  years  of  intelligent  prosperous  industry 
will  make  that  land  worth,  every  acre  of  it,  $50  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  rent  for  such  part  of  a  crop 
as  will  sell  for  more  than  the  interest  on  $50. v 

By  the  United  States  Agricultural  Report,  the  average  crops  of 
Nebraska,  and  her  comparative  rank,  for  1872,  are  as  follows: 
Oats,  first,  40  bushels  per  acre,  - 
Barley,  “  31  6  u  “ 

Buckwheat,  first,  27.1  bushels  per  acre, 

Sorghum,  first,  141  gallons  per  acre, 

Rye,  third.  21.5  bushels  per  acre,  - 
Grasses,  third,  1.40  tons  “ 

Potatoes,  fourth,  120  bush.  “ 

Wheat,  sixth,  17.5  “  “ 

Corn,  seventh,  39  “  “  - 

Last  year  the  Nebraska  corn  average  ) 
this  year,  and  it  would  be  as  large  this  year,  were  it  not  so  new  a 
State,  and  hence  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  corn  area  planted  with 
sod  corn. 


California, 

second 

,  38.5 

Wisconsin, 

u 

28.6 

Maine 
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25.5 
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u 
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California, 
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California, 

“ 

1.44 

Iowa, 

u 

133 

Minnesota 

ii 

18.7 

Iowa 

<< 

40.5 

as  large  as  that  of 

Iowa 

PROSPECTIVE  CAREER. 

Reasons  are  not  wanting  to  those  who  expect  for  Nebraska  a  still 
greater  and  more  rapid  advancement  than  has  marked  the  career  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Its  praiiies  roll,  and  hence  roll  away  the  swamps  and  swamp  agues 
which  are  so  common  in  Illinois  Their  nature  is  apparent  in  the 
views  appended.  Its  northern  boundary  is  half  a  degree  further 
south  than  that  of  Iowa,  and  that  most  northern  half  degree  of  Iowa 
was  left  untouched  until  all  other  sections  had  been  occupied.  Iowa 
had  been  a  State  eight  years  before  she  had  a  mile  of  railroad,  and 
Illinois  twenty -three  years,  but  more  than  300  miles  of  such  a  road 
had  been  finished  in  Nebraska  on  the  day  she  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  200  miles  more  were  added  the  same  year,  forming  the 
central  member  of  an  inter-oceanic  railroad,  the  only  one,  as  yet,  in 
operation  across  the  American  continent,  or  likely  to  be  for  a 
long  time.  The  miles  of  Nebraska  railroad  already  exceed  twelve 
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hundred.  Those  of  the  B.  &  M.  alone  are  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Illinois  and  Iowa  movements  for  a  Herd  Law  to  fence  cattle  in 
instead  of  out,  and  make  fences  a  superfluity,  have  proved  failures, 
those  of  Nebraska  have  proved  a  success.  In  thus  fencing  cattle  in 
instead  of  out,  the  Nebraskans  have  learned  a  lesson  from  the  Mani¬ 
toban,  who  strips  and  lies  down  with  his  mosquito  bar  open,  but  when 
he  finds  it  filled  with  buzzing  insects,  slips  out  slyly,  claps  it  to,  and 
sleeps  unmolested  outside.  The  cost  of  fences  in  the  United  States 
is  over  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Happy  is  Nebraska  if 
she  can  escape  that  incubus. 

MANIFOLD  MARKETS. 

In  regard  to  markets,  no  State  occupies  a  more  enviable  position 
than  Nebraska.  From  the  first  her  produce  has  found  an  outlet  to¬ 
ward  every  point  of  the  compass,  northward  in  government  forts, 
eastward  in  Chicago,  southward  in  St.  Louis,  and  westward  in  mining 
camps.  In  its  far  west,  stock  is  raised  so  cheap  that  it  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  railroaded  a  thousand  miles  to  Chicago.  It  pays  to  send  corn 
and  pork,  raised  on  its  eastern  frontier,  two  thousand  miles  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Aside  from  the  Missouri  River  two  air-line  railroads  bring 
it  near  Saint  Louis.  Nebraska  farmers  will  always  enjoy  this  in¬ 
comparable  choice  of  markets,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will 
more  and  more  ship  their  produce  west 

Diversity  of  products  is  the  basis  of  all  commerce.  But  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  are  substantially  identical.  When 
Nebraska  carries  corn  to  Iowa,  she  carries  coal  to  Newcastle.  Now, 
westward  of  Nebraska,  there  is  no  such  identity  of  products.  The 
higher  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  marked  by  the  hand  of 
nature  as  the  paradise  of  grazing,  but  their  altitude  is  too  great  for 
grain  to  grow.  All  the  regions  beyond — Utah,  Nevada  a  id  Califor¬ 
nia — are  world-famous  as  preeminently  mining,  but  not  as  agricul¬ 
tural  land.  Accordingly,  Nebraska  crops  of  oats,  corn  and  hogs, 
from  the  first  found  their  best  market  westward,  and  they  find  it 
doubly  good  there  since  the  advent  of  railroads. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  MINERS. 

These  mining  and  grazing  districts  now  import  more  of  oats,  corn 
and  breadstuff's  than  they  produce.  Though  Colorado  is  more 
favorably  situated  for  agriculture  than  any  other  section  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  yet  even  her  miners  and  graziers  receive  as  many  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  from  abroad  as  from  her  own  soil.  Her  import  of  provisions 
from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  last  year,  amounted  to  more  than  ten 
thousand  tons,  and  Utah  sent  abroad  for, an  equal  quantity,  though 
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she  had  been  agricultural  for  a  generation,  when  she  began  mining 
two  years  ago.  Within  the  same  twelve  months,  those  territories 
bought  a  million  pounds  of  fruit  from  southern  California,  which  is 
a  thousand  miles  further  from  them  than  Nebraska  is. 

The  first  gold  in  our  west  was  discovered,  less  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  California.  The  bullion  since  found  in  that  region, 
or  others  between  it  and  Nebraska,  amounts  to  fourteen  hundred 
million  dollars,  half  our  National  Debt  when  it  was  largest,  half 
as  much  as  Peru  has  yielded  in  three  centuries,  or  Mexico  in  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half.  The  yield  of  1872  was  $62,236,913,  which  is  almost 
four  millions  ($3,952,884)  more  than  that  of  1871.  The  Comstock 
lode  in  Nevada  is  the  richest  mine  in  the  world.  Where  so  much 
gold  and  silver  is  harvested  in  so  little  time,  there  must  be  a  great 
importation  of  all  products  which  cannot  be  there  grown.  This  im¬ 
portation  must  be  the  larger,  because  wages  are  higher  in  our  western 
mines  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Unskilled  labor  there  com¬ 
mands  from  $3  to  $4  per  day,  besides  board,  which  is  at  the  least  six 
times  as  much  as  it  could  earn  in  Great  Britain  or  Germany. 

But  political  economy  and  common  sense  agree  in  teaching  that 
“  consumption  is  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  labor  of  the  con¬ 
suming  class.”  Therefore  each  of  the  miners  who  will  look  to  Ne¬ 
braska  for  supplies,  must  consume  as  much  as  six  foreign  miners. 

Moreover,  old  mines  are  daily  worked  more  extensively,  and  new 
mines  opened  every  day.  But  the  demand  for  agricultural  supplies 
must  grow  with  the  growth,  and  strengthen  with  the  strength,  of  our 
mining  world. 

Whenever,  then,  the  Illinois  farmer  says  to  the  Nebraskan,  “  How 
can  you  bear  to  live  so  far  off  from  Chicago,  which  forwards  my  grain 
to  the  East,  or  to  Europe?”  The  answer  may  well  be,  “How  can 
you  bear  to  live  so  far  off  from  a  million  mountaineers  who  offer  me 
gold  for  bread,  and  whose  trade  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  six 
millions  of  the  foreign  starvelings,  for  feeding  whom  you  are  com¬ 
peting  with  Russian  serfs?  I  am  at  the  very  gates  of  my  market, 
you  are  four  thousand  miles  from  yours.  Millions  are  running  away 
from  your  foreign  market,  millions  are  flocking  to  my  home  market. 
I  am  far  from  the  eastern  market,  but  the  farther  the  better,  for  I 
am  the  nearer  the  western.  Thank  God  for  every  inch  of  my  dis¬ 
tance  !” 

An  ancient  speculator  is  said  to  have  hung  over  Athens  in  a 
balloon,  and  intercepted  the  incense  as  it  rose  from  earthly  altars  to 
the  throne  of  Jove.  Thus  holding  the  goose  by  the  neck,  he  held 
the  worshippers  below  at  his  mercy.  But,  by  descending  into  caves 
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they  soon  gained  riches  through  prayers  to  Plntus  and  Pluto.  Ex¬ 
orbitant  freights  are  now  hedging  up  the  thoroughfares  from  Chicago 
to  the  east.  Such  obstructions  will  be  transient;  but  should  they 
last,  Nebraska  can  soon  laugh  them  to  scorn,  being  sure  of  a  western 
market  nearer  to  her  than  to  any  other  producing' State,  and  acces¬ 
sible  through  more  avenues. 

PROSPECTIVE  MA XUFACTU RES. 

But  the  western  markets  of  Nebraska  will  improve,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  million  of  miners  there  will  soon  become  ten,  but  because 
the  mining  regions  must  be  a  grand  centre  of  manufactures.  If  ore 
is  worth  carrying  from  Utah  to  Wales  for  smelting,  it  must  in  the 
long  run  be  better  worth  smelting  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  “Avoid 
middle  men,”  is  the  maxim  which  Rothschild  said  made  him  rich. 
Miners  and  smelters  will  avoid  them. 

Again,  the  mountains  are  full  of  coal,  iron,  and  water-power. 
Therefore,  they  are  exactly  the  places  to  which  manufacturing  capi¬ 
tal  turns  as  naturally  as  the  needle  to  the  north.  It  is  already  on  its 
march  thither,  though  the  trans-continental  railroad,  which  was 
needed  to  prepare  its  way,  has  been  finished  only  four  years.  More 
manufacturers  than  miners  will  soon  call  on  Nebraska  for  food. 

Manufacturers  are  coming  to  understand  and  obey  that  econo¬ 
mic  law,  which  either  forces  them  into  convenient  proximity  to  the 
sources  of  their  supplies,  not  only  of  raw  material  but  of  food, 
or  punishes  all  the  parties  concerned  in  its  infraction. 

But  manufacturing  growth  will  stimulate  diversified  agriculture. 
It  is  well  said :  “  The  most  remunerative  of  all  agricultural  gifts  are 
not  exportable.  These  include  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  cabbages, 
all  green  vegetables,  all  orchard  products,  poultry,  veal,  mutton, 
milk,  berries  and  eggs.  A  neighborhood  market  for  these  things 
makes  the  difference  between  the  price  of  land  near  a  city  and  in 
the  new  West.  Land  yields  roots  by  tons,  wheat  and  coni  only  by 
the  bushel.  In  even  pace  with  diversities  of  produce  will  be  the 
advance  of  high  farming — aiming  not  to  rob  the  soil  of  its  fertility, 
but  really  to  cultivate  it — not  sending  all  crops  abroad,  but  refresh¬ 
ing  the  energy  of  lands  by  returning  to  them  a  fair  portion  of  their 
products  after  they  have  served  their  human  uses.” 

A  well-considered  article,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  British  Quar . 
terly ,  shows  that  British  manufactures  must  decrease.  The  British 
islands  now  produce  half  the  coal  dug  in  the  world,  and  with  it 
smelt,  and  manufacture  half  the  iron  in  the  world,  and  more  than  a 
third  of  all  other  metals,  except  gold  and  silver.  But  let  the  con- 
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sumption  of  coal  there  go  on  at  its  present  rate  of  increase,  and  the 
eupply  will  be  exhausted,  every  ton  of  it,  within  seventy-live  years* 
The  proof  seems  conclusive,  but  want  of  space  forbids  mentioning 
more  than  one  of  its  details.  No  matter  how  deep  coal  veins  may 
run,  they  cannot 'be  worked  more  than  2,700  feet  below  the  surface. 
At  that  depth  the  temperature  is  98°,  which  is  blood  heat,  and 
there  is  no  means  of  reducing  it.  Moreover,  as  the  reviewer  shows, 
the  coming  scarcity  already  casts  a  shadow  before  it.  The  price  of 
coal  has  actually  risen  so  much  that  iron  is  now  imported  from 
Russia,  cheaper  than  it  can  be  smelted  in  England.  He  concludes: 
“  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  manufactures  which  consume 
most  of  the  coal  will  leave  the  country  ”  Where  will  they  be  so 
likely  to  migrate  to  as  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  coal  area  of 
which  is  twenty  times  as  extensive  as  that  of  Great  Britain  ?  In 
1870,  the  year  when  coal  mining  first  began  in  earnest  in  those  moun. 
tains,  the  yield  from  three  banks  was  87,178  tons.  The  following 
paragraph  is  from  the  inaugural  address  of  R.  W.  Furnas,  as  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Nebraska,  in  January,  1873: 

COAL  AND  SALT. 

“There  are  no  longer  doubts  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  given 
intelligent  investigation  to  the  subject,  as  to  the  presence  of  saline 
and  bituminous  deposits  in  abundance  within  the  borders  of  our 
State.  The  general  government  has  placed  at  our  disposal  ample 
means,  if  prudently  and  judiciously  managed,  to  develop  the  salt 
interests.  The  benefit  to  the  whole  State  that  would  result  from  a 
developement  of  the  coal  beds  underlying  nearly,  if  not  the  entire, 
surface  of  the  State  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Nothing  will  tend 
more  to  bring  manufacturers  among  us  than  cheap  fuel.” 

MARKETS  AMONG  GRAZIERS. 

Nebraska  must  wait  a  little  for  manufacturing  centers  to  develop. 
But  her  own  west  is  already  fast  filling  with  sheep  and  stock  raisers, 
and  more  of  them  are  establishing  themselves  just  west  of  her  terri¬ 
tory.  Their  grazing  grounds  are  too  lofty  for  corn  to  grow.  Nor  is 
it  worth  while  for  them  to  raise  wheat,  since  they  find  stock  a  more 
profitable  crop. 

Ten  years’  experience  has  proved  that  cattle,  on  those  uplands,  will 
thrive  unsheltered  all  the  year  round,  yes,  thanks  to  “  winter  graz¬ 
ing,”  will  grow  fat  enough  for  market  though  unfed  with  grain,  hay 
or  even  salt.  Sheep  need  slight  shelter,  and  some  food,  but  are 
exempt  from  all  diseases  generated  by  wetness  elsewhere.  Here 
then,  the  meat  to  feed  and  the  wTool  to  clothe  the  continent  must  be 
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produced.  The  first  man  who  saw  that  this  paradise  of  antelopes 
and  buffaloes  was  also  the  true  element  of  tame  cattle,  and  hid  pluck 
enough  to  act  upon  his  convictions,  was  Edward  Creighton.  He  has 
his  reward,  and  is  to-day  the  millionaire  of  Omaha.  Thousands  are 
now  following  in  his  footsteps.  They  will  derive  their  supplies  from 
Nebraska,  as  he  has  done. 


STOCK  RAISING. 


The  adaptation  of  Nebraska  for  stock  raising  is  well  described  by 
Dr.  Latham,  who,  though  he  came  west  as  a  railroad  surgeon,  soon 
turned  grazier,  seeing  he  could  do  men  (including  himself)  more 
good  by  beef  and  wool,  than  by  cathartics  and  cauteries.  His  testi¬ 
mony  is  in  substance  this : 

“  THE  REPUBLICAN  VALLEY 

Southwest  from  Fort  Kearney  to  the  sources  of  the  Republican 
River,  east  of  Denver,  is  250  miles  long,  and  100  miles  wide,  a  region 
half  as  large  as  England.  It  is  diversified  with  plains,  bluffs  and 
valleys.  Not  a  rod  in  its  sixteen  million  acres  but  is  the  finest  of 
grazing,  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  blue,  buffalo  and  bunch  grasses. 
It  is  well  watered  by  the  Republican  River  and  its  nineteen  tributa¬ 
ries,  which,  with  their  feeders,  intersect  this  whole  basin. 

No  streams  on  the  plains  compare  with  these  for  timber.  On  their 
bottoms  there  are  groves  of  white  oak,  ash,  cottonwood  and  elm. 
The  average  width  of  the  main  valley  is  nine  miles.  The  smaller 
streams  have  narrower  valleys,  but  they  all  abound  in  grass.  So  do 
the  divides  between  them,  though  with  other  varieties. 
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The  altitude  of  the  Kepublican  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
Platte,  and  it  is  therefore  much  warmer.  Its  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  must  be  53°,  The  annual  rain-fall  is  eighteen  inches,  the  snow¬ 
fall  about  twenty.  There  is  timber  enough  for  building  and  fencing. 
Limestone  and  coal  outcrops  appear  in  all  the  valleys.  Winter- 
grazing  is  nowhere  excelled.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  as  many 
cattle  in  any  State,  except  Texas,  as  there  are  buffalo  in  this  basin, 
between  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  railroads.”  This  winter  1872- 
3,  is  the  severest  known  in  Nebraska  since  185G,  but  Senator  Barton 
testifies,  that  he  is  one  in  a  company  who  have  6,000  cattle  wintering 
well,  unfed  and  unsheltered;  and  that  in  the  same  county,  Lincoln, 
there  are  14,000  head  owned  by  other  parties,  and  finding  their  own 
food  in  the  self-cured  hay,  yielded  by  the  frost-proof  buffalo  and 
bunch  grasses.  Others  are  wintering  further  east  in  cornfields,  need¬ 
ing  no  sheds  or  care. 

The  farm-hunter,  who  now  journeys  westward  from  Burlington, 
sometimes  says  to  himself:  “  Why  did  I  not  come  west  soon  enough 
to  get  land  near  Chicago?”  However  fertile  his  Nebraska  acres, 
he  compares  himself  to  the  sportsman  who  cut  off  a  lion’s  paw,  but 
when  asked  why  he  had  not  cut  off  his  head,  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  that  had  been  cut  off  already.  Let  the  settler  of  to-day  be  con¬ 
soled  by  the  opening  of  new  and  diversified  markets  westward.  He 
has  not  come  too  late.  His  lion  is  like  the  classical  hydra,  which  no 
sooner  lost  one  head  than  it  shot  forth  two  others. 

On  the  whole,  the  rapid  growth  of  Nebraska  is  certain,  for  it  is 
founded  on  an  agricultural  basis  which  caunot  be  shaken,  any  more 
than  its  soil  or  climate  can  be  changed. 

With  a  climate  neither  torrid  nor  frigid,  but  mild  and  healthy,  with 
a  soil,  along  streams,  abounding  in  that  Nile-like  alluvion  which 
gave  Egypt  its  fertility,  and  on  the  divides  still  more  productive  in 
wet  seasons,  with  fruits  which  won  the  highest  prize  at  the  National 
Pomological  Convention,  with  an  area  of  school  land  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  sold  at  more  than  five  times  the  government 
rate,  with  schools  good  enough  for  the  best  yet  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest,  with  a  University  better  endowed  than  that  in  any  other 
new  State,  with  a  State  tax  of  three  mills,  with  twenty,  thousand 
homesteads  which  pay  no  tax,  and  local  taxes  no  larger  than  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  people  in  each  locality  choose,  with  the  earth-encircling 
thoroughfare  of  travel  and  traffic  running  through  its  whole  length, 
with  railroads  built  by  the  money  of  non-residents  converging  in  its 
capital  from  every  quarter,  and  diverging  to  all  desirable  markets, 
how  can  Nebraska  fail  to  be  the  veritable  land  of  promise  to  which 
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more  and  more  legions  of  land-hunters  shall  set  their  faces,  and  find 
there  plenty,  and  all  prosperity,  not  only  tor  themselves,  but  for  their 
children  after  them  ?  Here  God  shall  join  together  in  brotherhood 
the  nations  which  Babel  put  asunder. 

Improvement  in  Illinois  was  snail-paced  at  first,  for  it  came  in  on 
ox-teams.  It  entered  Iowa  on  steamboats,  and  was  therefore  long 
confined  to  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers.  Its  advent  into  Nebraska 
was  on  locomotives,  which,  plying  on  iron  rivers,  that  render  all 
prairies  navigable,  leave  no  corner  of  them  untouched.  As  much  as 
steam  is  swifter  than  a  steer,  as  much  as  railroads  are  more  pervasive 
than  rivers,  so  much  more  rapid  and  ubiquitous  development  than 
that  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  may  we  expect  to  behold  in  Nebraska. 

In  1769,  England  was  endeavoring  to  dam  up  the  westward  flow 
of  emigration  at  the  Alleghanies.  In  1869,  that  tidal  wave  flowing 
at  first  along  navigable  rivers,  and  afterward  on  iron  rivers  which 
bring  all  prairies  near  to  tidewater,  had  passed  the  two  great  conti¬ 
nental  rivers,  and  the  two  mountain  ranges  beyond  them,  reached  the 
Pacific,  and  united  it  to  the  Atlantic,  by  a  daily  ebb  and  flow.  All 
opposing  forces,  bugbears  concerning  Indians,  agues,  deserts,  as 
well  as  all  royal  edicts  and  foreign  claims,  which  said  to  it,  “  Hith¬ 
erto  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed,”  fared  as  King  Canute  did,  when  crowned,  sceptered  and 
enthroned  on  the  English  beach,  he  forbade  the  billows  of  the  advanc¬ 
ing  tide  to  wet  his  sacred  feet.  And  so  it  shall  be  forever. 

Irrepressible  hosts  from  all  nations,  with  God  for  their  landlord, 
temperance,  industry  and  honesty  for  Mentors,  will  never  cease  to 
bless  the  Greeley  slogan,  or  whatever  other  impulse  brings  them  to 
a  home  in  the  great  gardens  near  the  setting  sun. 


“  Here  the  free  spirit  of  mankind  at  length 

Throws  its  last  fetters  off,  —and  who  shall  trace, 
A  limit  to  repress  its  matchless  strength, 

Or  stay  its  swiftness  in  the  onward  race  ?” 
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IN  IOWA  AND  NEBRASKA, 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

BURLINGTON  &  MISSOURI  RIVER  R.R.CO. 

On  lO  Years’  Credit,  at  6  per  Cent.  Interest. 


No  part  of  Principal  due  for  four  years  from  purchase,  and  afterwards  only 
one-seventh  yearly. 

Products  will  Pay  for  Land  and  Improvements. 

THE  PRICES  of  these  lands  are  low,  ranging  in  Iowa  from  $8  to  $ir,  per 
acre,  and  in  Nebraska  from  $4  to  $12  per  acre,  with  some  less  and  some  more. 

They  vary  according  to  soil,  location,  water  supply,  timber  and  other  advan¬ 
tages,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  other  lands  do. 

All  these  peculiarities  of  every  lot  for  sale,  may  be  learned  at  the  office  of 
the  land  Commissioner,  or  of  any  of  the  local  agents  along  the  line ;  but  every 
man  should  examine  in  person  the  land  he  expects  to  cultivate,  and  the  locality 
where  is  to  be  his  home,  and  for  this  every  facility  is  offered. 

These  Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 

Are  not  exceeded  in  fertility,  beauty,  or  any  attractions  of  position  and  soil 
which  farmers  prize,  by  any  region  in  the  world;  while  trade,  manufactures,  art. 
science,  with  all  the  refinements  and  luxuries  which  enterprise  can  introduce 
and  thrift  maintain,  are  following  rapidly  the  inarch  of  settlement. 

Tne  OuO.OO.i  acres  of  Railroad  lands  already  sold  have  been  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved.  The  increase  in  their  value  is  in  many  cases  almost  incredible. 

Much  equally  good  land  can  still  be  purchased  at  low  rates,  on  the  same  easy 
terms,  and  with  prospects  of  steady  and  large  rise  in  value  equally  good. 

TERMS  OF  SALE . 

.  The  purchaser  pays  at  the  outset,  one  year’s  interest  at  six  per  cent,  on  the 
price.  He  makes  three  other  payments  each  of  six  per  cent.  ONLY,  at  the  end  of 
the  first,  second  and  third  years.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  year  he 
pays  one- seventh  of  the  principal  and  one  year’s  interest  at  six  percent,  on  there-, 
mainder,  and  the  same  at  the  end  of  each  successive  year  thereafter,  until  all 
has  been  paid.  If  he  chooses  to  pay  cash  down,  or  one-third  cash  and  the  balance 
in  one  and  two  years,  with  interest  at  ten  per  cent,  annually,  rie  is  allowed  an 
outright  discount  of  20  per  cent-,  or  one-fifth  off  the  ten  year  price. 

4®”Better  terms  than  these  have  never  been  offered  and  probably  never  will 
be.  We  invite  comparison  and  defy  competition. 

Those  who  purchase  for  cash,  receive  on  the  spot  a  Certificate  of  Purchase,  and 
a  Warranty  Deed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  executed.  In  purchasing  either  on  Short 
Credit  or  Long  Credit,  a  Contract  or  a  Bond  for  a  Deed  is  executed,  and  as  soon  as 
all  payments  are  made,  a  Warranty  Deed,  free  from  any  incumbrance,  is  given, 
just  as  when  lands  are  purchased  for  cash  down.  No  abstract  of  title  is  neces 
sary,  as  the  lands  were  granted  directly  to  the  railroad  company  by  the  United 
States. 

EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS  on  freight  and  passage  are  afforded 
to  purchasers  and  their  families. 

CIRCULARS  containing  all  you  want  to  know  about  these  lands,  situation, 
towns,  schools,  soil,  climate,  products,  stock,  markets,  railroads,  etc.,  are  fur¬ 
nished  gratuitously.  Send  for  them  Every  on^who  means  to  GO  WEST  should 
get  a  copy  without  delay,  and  read  it  through  carefully.  It  will  he  the  best 
preparation  he  can  have. 

SECTIONAL  MAPS  on  large  scale,  showing  the  exact  location  of  our  lands  in 
Iowa,  furnished  for  30  cents  each,  and  similar  maps  of  those  in  Nebraska  at  same 
price.  Apply  to  or  address 

GEORGE  S.  HARRIS, 

Land  Commissioner,  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 


BALT  CREEK  VALLEY,  WEST  FROM  ASHLAND, 


